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foreign minister in a course whose end no one knew save himself.
But no one in Germany then saw anything particularly extra-
ordinary in it. Everyone was painfully accustomed to hand-to-
mouth existence. The nation, reflecting that administration always
goes on, hoped that things would work out all right; the politicians
shared that hope., but did nothing whatever to realize it. What
was definite was that the gulfs between the parliament and the
government., between the parliament and the nation, would not
be bridged yet; they would therefore widen, the better to receive
the wrecks of the democratic system when the inevitable engulf-
ment came. But for the moment Stresemann was satisfied, for,
as far as foreign policy was concerned, he saw six months' plain
sailing ahead.

It is now time to turn to that policy for which he was prepared
to sacrifice everything. It is not easy to describe it in detail, for
he never was in a position to expound it in its breadth and depth
and death took him before more than the initial stages had been
passed. It was, we are told, his intention to write his memoirs,
and in these he would presumably have given a considered view
at once the development of his thought and of the sequence of
events which that thought helped to determine and by which
in turn its further development was conditioned. He died before
he could even begin that task, and the evidence left us consists
of his public speeches, his private letters, fragmentary diaries
and memoranda, the recollections of his intimates, and the
calumnies of his enemies. In none of these is the impulse to
state the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth
particularly evident, and this is especially true of the letters. If
some of them reveal only too patently the genuine feelings of the
writer at the moment, most of them are clearly diplomatic letters,
letters written for a purpose, and designed often as much to
conceal as to reveal the real ends of his policy. The extraordinary
tendency of the modern critic to treat such documentary evidence
as if it were in some mysterious way evidence given under oath
has been responsible for a good deal of stupid censure* A letter
written to disarm in advance a possibly awkward opponent is not